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and guarded these vast accumulations has long 
THE STORY OF THE CHANCERY Cas so cumbrous, that any dealing with funds 
FUNDS. | in Court has always involved great trouble and 
THERE are probably few matters which are more expense. In the case of those who were entitled 
shrouded in mystery, so far as the public are to small sums, it was often practically impossible 
concerned, than the Chancery Funds. The old to obtain payment of the same, except after an 
prejudice ‘which, not without reason, attached to outlay which absorbed the whole fund. Further, 
the Court of Chancery still clings to it, in spite | the system was such, that those who were not 
of the drastic changes which it has undergone prepared with proofs of their claim, could only 
in recent years, and many, if not most, people | obtain information as to the moneys in ques- 
are as sceptical as ever as to the reality or| tion by securing the services of agents or soli- 
at least the ‘realisability’ of ‘money in Court’ citors, with the certainty of incurring a heavy 
or ‘an estate in Chancery.’ Yet, as a matter bill of costs, while it was extremely proble- 
of fact, the records of the Chancery Pay Office | matical whether they could make good their 
would furnish materials for many a golden | claims. The consequences were inevitable. In the 
romance. They could tell many a tale of fabu-| course of time, a large fund, formed to a great 
lous riches as securely buried as if they had) extent of small sums to which no claimants 
been hermetically sealed-up in the Great Pyra-| were forthcoming, accumulated, and this even- 
mid; and they could also reveal many a pitiful | tually became known as the Dormant Funds in 
story about the widow’s dole and the orphan’s| Chancery. At intervals of fifteen years, it is 
pittance, which neither was ever destined to true, a list of titles of accounts has in latter 
receive. times been published, but in such a way as to 
The extraordinary powers possessed by the have had very little publicity, since the list was 
Court of Chancery were not, as may be supposed, merely posted on the doors of the Chancery Pay 
acquired at a bound, but are the result of the | Office. 
slow growth and constant accretion of centuries.| As a matter of fact, indeed, a great many people 
As far back as the twelfth century, the state —and poor people too—were, and still are, inte- 
minister who held the high dignity of ‘Chancellor, | rested in the Chancery Funds without knowing 
and who in those days was generally an ecclesi-| anything about it; for it is according to the 
astic, wielded a kind of independent legal juris- | traditions of the Court of Chancery to be more 
diction. About that time, also, the powers of ready to take charge of the keeping and divi. 
jurisdiction previously possessed by the ecclesias- sion of money than to publish information, 
tical courts were abrogated, and these courts or afford access to information, except at imor- 
restrained from any further meddling with such dinate expense. It will, then, we imagine, be 
questions as breach of faith or trust arising be- agreeable news to these, if not to the public 
tween laymen in regard to civil matters. Many generally, to learn that under the Supreme 
of these questions were thenceforth left to be Court Funds Rules, 1884, which are now in full 
dealt with by the Chancellor in his court, hence operation, there should, once and for all, be am 
called of Chancery; and the funds in dispute end to all mystery as to the Chancery Funds, 
between litigants as to wills, trust estates, trate These may, in fact, be regarded as a new depar- 
contracts, and the like, being as a rule ordered, ture in red-tapeism, which can hardly fail to 
until the decision of the bench had been given, be blessed with definite results The ‘Chancery 
to be paid into Court, the basis was laid for Funds, in common with all those vested im the 
that great accumulation of money now known as Supreme Court of Judicature, have beem placed 
Chancery Funds, The machinery which produced | ‘ under entirely new management.’ Bub the most 
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practical and tangible alteration effected by the 
new rules is, that by their instrumentality folks 
who are entitled to funds in Court will in many 
eases be able to obtain payment without having 
to go shares with an avaricious agent or a pro- 
fessional man who places a value on his services 
too frequently limited only by the means of 
his client. The new powers which have been 
granted to the Paymaster-general, who, as a 
main part of the machinery of reform enacted 
by the Chancery Funds Act of 1872, superseded 
the old Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, are, too, of great importance, since 
they will greatly facilitate dealing with these 
funds, and do away with many wearisome and 
expensive technicalities of procedure. 
ut in order to understand the changes which 
have been inaugurated by these new rules, it is 
necessary to glance briefly back at the story of 
the Chancery Funds. Roughly speaking, this is 
the generic name for all funds with which the 
old Court of Chancery has ever been concerned, 
whether trust funds, moneys deposited during 
the dependence of cases, or sums payable by 
way of fees and official charges. hese now 
amount to the enormous total of nearly seventy- 
three millions of money! We must, however, 
hasten to add that there is but little probability 
of more than a small part of this sum being 
divided. As to much of it, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature is only in the same a as a 
banker. And a very fine banking business, too, 
is conducted by this office with its turnover of 
nearly twelve millions a year. Of course, there 
are very considerable returns, and these have 
accumulated into a nice little fortune, upon 
which no one seems to have any claims, except 
the Crown at intervals, when dividends not likely 
to be claimed are carried over to the ‘Suitors’ 
Unclaimed Dividend Account ;’ that is, in effect 
to the Consolidated Fund. It will be surmised 
that many an estate in Chancery bears a curious 
analogy to the talent which the unprofitable ser- 
vant buried in the ground, at least so far as 
the owner is concerned. This huge reservoir of 
wealth has been filled by a number of stream- 
lets, as well as a few steadily flowing rivers, in the 
course of upwards of a hundred and fifty years. 
Until early in the last century, the Masters 
and Ushers of the Court of Chancery had the no 
small privilege and profit of taking care of the 
property and money of suitors. But since many 
of them proved unable to resist the temptation 
of speculating with these funds during the South 
Sea Bubble craze, and about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the suitors’ moneys lost, though 
it was afterwards made good by increasing the 
suitors’ fees—other arrangements were made, and 
each Master was required to deposit in the Bank 
of England, as the regulation ran, ‘a chest with 
one lock and for two padlocks.’ One 
of the keys was kept by the ster, and the 
other two by one of the six Chancery clerks 
and by the Governor of the Bank of England 
respectively. These chests, in which all the 
property und money of the suitors was supposed 
to be deposited, were kept in a vault, which 
could only be opened in the presence of two 
directors of the Seides and we can wel] under- 
stand how irksome, though secure, must have 
been a system which required the attendance 


of a Master, a clerk in Chancery, and the 
Governor and two Directors of the Bank of 
England, before some family plate, for instance, 
could be handed over to a successful claimant, 
It is, then, not wholly surprising to learn that 
in 1725 a general order was made under the 
Great Seal, then in Commission, which placed 
all moneys in the safe custody of the Bank of 
England. This was the beginning of the Suitors’ 
Fund, which was the first account of the Chancer 
Funds. But instead of more than seventy mil- 
lions in about thirty thousand accounts, as at the 
present day, the books of the first Accountant- 
general showed a total of only seven hundred 
and forty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
— in four hundred and fifteen accounts. 
ittle further change in the management of the 
funds was introduced until the year 1739, when 
the system of investing these moneys was inaugu- 
rated by laying out thirty-five thousand pounds 
in Exchequer tallies. These were 
for consols in 1752, This plan has since been 
reatly extended, as the interest of these funds 
1as long been applied in payment of working 
expenses ; but, of course, a large surplus accumu- 
lated, and, by various statutes, this has been 
devoted to various special purposes. This, how- 
ever, can only be cemmaied as public property 
upon the understanding that it is the profit which 
the Court makes as banker, or which the Crown 
— to from those who have died without 
eirs, 

The surplus funds have steadily increased, 
and from time to time have been applied for 
building preven or for purchasing ground for 
the use of the nation. Thus it was out of this 
fund that the Royal Courts of Justice were 
mainly paid for, and its importance may be 
instanced by the illustration that in 1881 Mr 
Gladstone beerewal from this source forty 
million pounds for National Debt purposes. 
Here we must mention another fund—the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund—which owed its creation to Lord 
Brougham, and which was originally formed out 
of the fees which Masters, Registrars, Examiners, 
&e., formerly retained as perquisites, but were 
by statute ordered to pay into Court. This 
fund is also augmented by sundry other sources 
of income, such as the brokerage charges of the 
Chancery broker, who is a salaried official. The 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, it should be added, is entirely 
an income account, which now bears all charges 
such as salaries, &. Any surplus that may 
remain is invested in consols, | the dividends 
oy are added year by year to the Suitors’ Fee 

und. 

But perhaps of all the Chancery Funds none 
has attracted more attention than those which are 
classed as ‘dormant.’ It is easy to understand 
how these have come into existence. It is, for 
instance, scarcely surprising that during the pro- 
gress of a ‘Chancery suit’ many of the interested 
parties should die and their representatives might 
easily be ignorant of their claims, or they might 
have no relatives. Again, many doubtless aban- 
doned in despair the hope of making good their 
claim, and wiped off the account, er in 
cases when it was small in amount, as a bad debt. 
And here it may be remarked, that a good many 
litigants, both present and future, would be the 
richer if they were to follow their example. But 
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whatever the cause, the existence of these funds | ally and in alphabetical order; but this has not 
is a real fact. Meagre as is the information | been complied with, and it remains to be seen 
which has from time to time been forthcoming | whether the re-enactment of this regulation by 
as to these funds, it goes to show that they form | the new rules, which require these lists to be 
a very considerable aggregate amount, and that | published every third year on or before the 
their management has long justly been the cause | Ist of March, will have any definite result. If 
of great dissatisfaction. the story of many of these buried fortunes is 
or a considerable time, no investigation was | ever made fully public, we shall once more be 
really made into these accounts, But in 1929, | reminded that truth is stranger than fiction. In 
a Return was presented to parliament which | the meantime, those in search of sensational facts 
showed that the sums of stock with dividends | would do well to search the back lists and the 
and sums of cash to the amount of nearly | archives of the Bank of England, where boxes 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds had of diamonds, trinkets, plate, ‘chipped money,’ 
been lying ‘dormant ;’ or in other words, had | securities, the Princess Banatinsky’s box of jewels, 
not been claimed or otherwise dealt with for | George Colman’s will, and other articles curious 
periods varying from five to twenty years. It or valuable, have been waiting for their owners 
was, however, not till 1855 that a list of five | from long beyond human memory. 
hundred and sixty-six accounts, amounting to | But we have said enough to indicate the 
two hundred and fifty-seven thousand one hun- | nature of the Chancery Funds; and it will 
dred and seventy-six pounds in value, which | probably be admitted that it is hopeless to expect / 
had been dormant for fifteen years, was issued, such intricate financial machinery to work in 
with the natural result, that claimants to about | a manner which shall be wholly satisfactory to 
one half appeared, and got their money. Similar | the public, the suitors, and officials concerned. 
lists have since then been published at intervals | Still, the system is a vast improvement on 
of fifteen years. From one of these, it appeared the old. It is, for instance, a wholly novel 
that as to twelve hundred accounts, three hun- | regulation which empowers any one claiming 
dred and fifty-one were less than one pound, | to be interested in funds in Court to obtain a 
and eight hundred and thirty-one less than five | transcript of the account, and such other infor- 


pounds, It is scarcely necessary to add that it 
would not pay to get these out of Court. 
As examples of the age and nature of many of 


the items in the Chancery accounts, the following | 


may be given, though the sums themselves are 
not mentioned : 


Heyden v. Owen.—The account of the seamen of 
H.M. ships Decade and Argonaut (year 1813). 
Blaney v. Arnold.—The legatees’ account (year 

1774). 

Bruce : Kinloch.—The creditors’ account (year 
1814). 

Chadwick v, Chadwick (year 1738). 

Coppock v. Coppock.—Moneys to answer James 
Calboneets claim for ten thousand pounds 
and interest when proved. 

Court », Jeffrey. —The account of unpaid and 
lapsed legacies. 

Derelict property brought into the port of 
Nassau, in New Providence, and sold for the 
benefit of the rightful owner when appear- 
ing (year 1824). 

Drever v. Mawdesley.—The hundred years’ 
account. 

The account of John Hames (a convict) and 
his children. 

The account of John Hardman, convicted of 
felony. 

The account of the unclaimed legacy of Sebas- 
tian Nash de Brissac. 

Unknown persons interested in certain free- 
holds in Bill Alley and White's Alley, in 
the city of London, 

Unknown persons interested in certain free- 
holds in Great Swan Alley, city of London. 
The account of the creditors of Charles, Duke 

of Bolton (year 1781). 

Winter v. Kent.—Fund to answer unclaimed 
legacies given by the will of James Under. 
hill (year 1784). 


One of the enacted reforms of the Act of 1872 
was to require these lists to be published trienni- 


| mation as may be required, upon application to 


the Paymaster-general, a privilege that should 
certainly greatly facilitate the establishment of 
claims without incurring those expenses which 
have hitherto been exacted. Again, amongst 
other innovations, is one whereby ‘any person 
residing in the United Kingdom and entitled 
under an order to any dividend, annuity, or other 
periodical payment, or any other payment, not 
exceeding five hundred pounds, may obtain a 
remittance of the same by post.’ To those who 
are acquainted with the traditions of the now 
defunct Chancery Pay Office, this will indeed 
seem an earnest of a great reformation. 

Possibilities of still more satisfactory facilities 
are, too, foreshadowed by the fact, that the order 
of the Paymaster-general is in certain cases to 
be taken as equivalent to an order of Court. If 
| this power be exercised, claimants may be saved 
{immense sums of money. But the scope of the 
new rules is most comprehensive. The whole 
system of dealing with these funds is remo- 
delled. It will in future be easier than ever 
to lodge money in Court; and the exchange, 
or conversion, of securities and the transactions 
with the National Debt Commissioners have also 
been greatly facilitated. 

The Court of Session in Scotland, which ® 
a court of equity as well as law, has always 
within its territory practically discharged the 
functions of the English Court of Chancery, 
though it has never, like that court, put fort 
its long arm to administer estates in foreign 
countries. For example, it has never done for 
jany Englishman’s estate what the Court of 
|Chancery is now doing for Sir W. Stirling. 
| Maxwell’s Scotch estate of half a million, and 
recently attempted to do for Mr Orr Ewing's 
}estate in a style and with results sutliciently 
| notorious But the Scotch court does sometimes, 
|with a view to the protection of drawers of 
money, order payment of money, not exactly into 
court, but into some chartered bank, subject to 
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the orders of court. The money is paid into 
the bank specified in the order. A deposit receipt 
is taken from the bank, —_ ing the cause or 
person for whom it is held, and that receipt and 
all such receipts are held by the Accountant of 
Court, who discharges in so far as required the 
functions of the Chancery Paymaster-general. 
Indorsations on the back of the receipt record 
all changes in the fund. When money thus 
consigned is not claimed by its owner, it simply 
remains in the bank, and may, after the 
course of forty years has cut off, by pre- 
scription, the right to claim it, fall to be the 
property of the bank, as has been the fate of 
the contents of countless deposit receipts which 
have been burned or lost, or whose owners have 
died without making a claim, or leaving infor- 
mation to enable their heirs to make a claim. 
Where there are no heirs, the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer makes and establishes a claim for the 
Crown. With money paid into court there is no 
difficulty, owing to the ready information of the 
Accountant’s office ; but vast sums of what would 
be ‘dormant funds’ in Chancery, if the English 
system prevailed in Scotland, are unclaimed 
deposits in bank, of which the public know 
nothing, and, in the present state of the law, can 
never learn anything. It is a matter of no 
inconsiderable interest whether the Scotch banks 
ought not to be obliged to publish lists of their 
‘unclaimed deposits,’ such lists as public opinion 
has wrung from the Court of Chancery. If this 
were done, it would appear that the romance of 
treasure held as if by enchantment was not 
entirely confined to London and the Bank of 
England. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was natural that this occurrence should take 
a great hold of the girl’s mind. It was not the 
first time that she had speculated concerning 
their life. A life which one has always lived, 
indeed, the conditions of which have been familiar 
and inevitable since childhood, is not a matter 
which awakens questions in the mind. However 
extraordinary its conditions may be, they are 
natural; they are life to the young soul which 
has had no choice in the matter. Still, there 
are curiosities which will arise. General Gaunt 
foamed at the mouth when he talked of the way 
in which he had been treated by the people ‘at 
home ;’ but still he went ‘home’ in the summer 
as a matter of course; and as for the Durants, 
it was a subject of the fondest consideration 
with them when they could afford themselves 
that greatest of delights. They all talked about 
the cold, the fogs, the pleasure of getting back 
to the sunshine when they returned; but this 
made no difference in the fact that to go home 
was their thought all the year, and the most 
salient point in their lives. ‘Why do we never 
g° home?’ Frances had often asked herself. And 

th these families, and all the people to whom 
she had ever talked, the strangers who went and 
came, and those whom they met in the rambles 
which the Warings, too, were forced to take in 
the hot weather, when the mistral was blowing, 
talked continually of their country, of their 


parish, of their village, of where they lived, 
and where they had been born. But on these 
points Mr Waring never said a word. And 
whereas Mrs Gaunt could talk of nothing but 
her family, who were scattered all over the 
world, and the Durants met people they knew 
at every turn, the Warings knew nobody, had 
no relations, no house at home, and apparently 
had been born nowhere in particular, as Frances 
sometimes said to herself with more annoyance 
than humour. Sometimes she wondered whether 
she had ever had a mother. 

These thoughts, indeed, occurred but fitfully 
now and ‘then, when some incident brought 
more forcibly than usual under her notice the 
difference between herself and others. She did 
not brood over them, her life being quite 
pleasant and comfortable to herself, and no 
necessity laid upon her to elucidate its dim- 
nesses. But yet they came across her mind 
from time to time. She had not been brought 
face to face with any old friend of her father’s, 
that she could remember, until now. She had 
never heard any question raised about his past 
life. And yet no doubt he had a past life, Tike 
every other man, and there was something in it, 
something, she could not guess what, which had 
made him unlike other men. 

Frances had a great deal of self-command. 
She did not betray her agitation to her father ; 
she did not ask him any questions; she told 
him about the greengrocer and the fisherman, 
these two important agents in the life of the 
Riviera, and of what she had seen in the 
Marina, even the Savona pots; but she did 
not disturb his meal and his digestion by 
any reference to the English strangers. She 
postponed until she had time to think of it, all 
reference to this second meeting. She had by 
instinct made no reply to the question about where 
she lived; but she knew that there would be no 
difficulty in discovering that, and that her father 
might be subject at any moment to invasion by 
this old acquaintance, whom he had evidently 
no desire to see. What should she do? The 
whole matter wanted thought—whether she should 
ask him what to do; whether she should take 
it upon herself; whether she should disclose 
to him her newborn curiosity and anxicty, or 
conceal that in her own bosom; whether she 
should tell him frankly what she felt—that she 
was worthy to be trusted, and that it was the 
right of his only child to be prepared for all 
emergencies, and to be acquainted with her family 
and her antecedents, if not with his—all these 
were things to be thought over. Surely she had 
a right, if any one had a right. But she would 
not stand upon that. 

She sat by herself all day and thought, put- 
ting forward all the arguments on either side. 
If there was, as there might be, something 
wrong in that past—something guilty, which 
might make her look on her father with differ- 
ent eyes, he had a right to be silent; and she 
no right, none whatever, to insist upon such a 
revelation. And what end would it serve? 
If she had relations or a family from whom she 
had been separated, would not the revelation fill 
her with eager desire to know them, and open 
a fountain of dissatisfaction and discontent in ee 
life, if she were not permitted to do so? Would 
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she not chafe at the banishment, if she found out 
that somewhere there was a home; that she had 
‘belongings’ like all the rest of the world? These 
were little feeble barriers which she set up 
against the strong tide of consciousness in her 
that she was to be trusted, that she ought to 
know. Whatever it was, and however she might 
bear it, was it not true that she ought to know? 
She was not a fool, or a child. Frances knew 
that her eighteen years had brought more experi- 
ence, more sense to her than Tasie’s forty ; that 
she was capable of understanding, capable of keep- 
ing a secret—and was it not her own secret, the 
- — of the enigma of her life as well as 
of his 

This course of reflection went on in her mind 
until the evening, and it was somewhat quickened 
by a little conversation which she had in the 
afternoon with the servants. Domenico was going 
out. It was early in the afternoon, the moment 
of leisure, when one meal with all its responsi- 
bilities was over, and the second great event of 
the day, the dinner, not yet imminent. It was 
the hour when Mariuccia sat in the anteroom 
and did her sewing, her mending, her knitting— 
whatever was wanted. This was a large and 
lofty room, not very light, with a great window, 
looking out only into the court of the Palazzo— 
in which stood a great table and a few tall chairs. 
The smaller anteroom, from which the long suite 
of rooms opened on either side, communicated 
with this, as did also the corridor, which ran 
all the length of the house, and the kitchen and 
its appendages on the other side. There is always 
abundance of space of this kind in every old 
Italian house. Here Mariuccia established her- 
self whenever she was free to leave her cooking 
and her kitchen-work. She was a comely middle- 
aged woman, with a dark gown, a white apron, 
a little shawl on her shoulders, large earrings, 
and a gold cross at her neck, which was a little 
more visible than is common with Englishwomen 
of her class, Her hair was crisp and curly, and 
never had been covered with anything, save, 
when she went to church, a shawl or veil—an 
Mariuccia’s olive complexion and ruddy tint 
feared no encounter, of the sun. Domenico was 
tall and spare and brown, a grave man with 
little jest in him; but his wife was always 
ready to laugh. He came out hat in hand 
while Frances stood by the table inspecting 
Mariuccia’s work. ‘I am going out, he said; 
‘and this is the hour when the English gentle- 
folks pay visits. See that thou remember what 
the said,’ 

What did the padrone say?’ cried Frances, 
pricking up her ears. 

‘Signorina, it was to my wife I was speaking,’ 
said Domenico. 

‘That I understand; but I wish to know as 

well. Was papa expecting a visit? What did 
he say?’ 
‘The padrone himself will tell the Signorina,’ 
said Domenico, ‘all that is intended for her. 
Some things are for the servants, some for the 
family ; Mariuccia knows what I mean.’ 

‘You are an ass, ’Menico,’ said his wife calmly. 
‘Why shouldn’t the dear child know ?—It is 
nothing to be concerned about, my soul—only 
that the padrone does not receive, and again 
‘that he does not receive, and that he never 


receives. I must repeat this till the Ave Maria, 
if necessary, till the strangers accept it and go 
away.’ 

‘Are these special orders,’ said Frances, ‘or 
has it always been so? I don’t think that it 
has always been so.’ 

Domenico had gone out while his wife was 
speaking, with a half-threatening and wholly 
disapproving look, as if he would not involve 
himself in the responsibility which Mariuccia 
had taken upon her. 

‘Carina, don’t trouble yourself about it. It 
has always been so in the spirit, if not in the 
letter, said Mariuccia. ‘Figure to yourself 
Domenico or me letting in any one, any one 
that chose to come, to disturb the Signor padrone ! 
That would be impossible. It appears, however, 
that there is some one down there in the hotels 
to whom the padrone has a great objection, greater 
than to the others. It is no secret, nothing to 
trouble you. But ’Menico, though he is a good 
man, is not very wise. Che! you know that as 
well as I’ 

‘And what will you do if this gentleman will 
not pay any attention—if he comes in all the 
same? The English don’t understand what it 
means when you say you do not receive. You 
must say he is not in; he has gone out; he is 
not at home.’ 

‘Che! che! che!’ cried Mariuccia; ‘little 
deceiver! But that would be.a lie.’ 

Frances shook her head. ‘Yes; I suppose so,’ 
she said with a troubled look ; ‘but if you don’t 
say it, the Englishman will come in all the 
same.’ 

‘He will come in, then, over my body,’ cried 
Mariuccia with a cheerful laugh, standing square 
and solid against the door. 

This gave the last impulse to Frances’ thoughts. 
She could not go on with her study of the palms. 
She sat with her pencil in her hand, and the 
colour growing dry, thinking all the afternoon 
through. It was very certain, then, that her 
father would not expose himself to another 


d| meeting with the strangers who called them- 


selves his friends; innocent people who would 
not harm any one, Frances was sure. They were 
tourists—that was evident; and they might be 
vulgar—that was possible. But she was sure 
that there was no harm in them. It could only 
be that her father was resolute to shut out his 
past, and let no one know what had been. This 
gave her an additional impulse, instead of dis- 
couragement. If it was so serious, and he so 
determined, then surely there must be something 


that it was certain she, his only child, ought te, 


know. She waited till the evening with a gra- 


dually growing excitement; but not until after [ 


dinner, after the soothing cigarette, which he 
uffed so slowly and luxuriously in the loggia, 
did she venture to speak, Then the day was 
over. It could not put him out, nor spoil his 
appetite, nor risk his digestion. To be sure, it 
might interfere with his sleep; but after con- 
sideration, Frances did not think that a very 
serious matter, probably because she had never 
known what it was to pass a wakeful night. 
She began, however, with the greatest caution 
and care, 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘I want to consult you about 
Tasie was saying.’ 


By 
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‘Ah! that must be something very serious, no 
doubt.’ 

‘Not serious, perhaps ; but—— She wants to 
teach me to play. 

‘To play !—What? Croquet? or whist, perhaps? 


| I have always heard she was excellent at both.’ 


‘These are games, 
touch of severity. ‘ 
is very different.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Waring, taking the cigarette 
from his lips and sending a larger puff of smoke 
into the dim air; ‘very different indeed, Frances. 
<1 is anything but a game to hear Miss Tasie 

y. 

. ‘She says,’ continued Frances, with a certain 
constriction in her throat, ‘that every lady is 
expected to play—to play a little at least, even 
if she has not much taste for it. She thinks, 
when we go home—that all our relations will be 
so surprised ’—— 

She stopped, having no breath to go further, 
and watched as well as she could, through the 
dimness and through the mist of agitation in her 
own eyes, her father’s face. He made no sign ; 
he did not disturb even the easy balance of his 
foot, stretched out along the pavement. After 
another pause, he said in the same indifferent 
tone: ‘As we are not going home, and as you 
have no relations in particular, I don’t think 
your friend’s argument is very strong. Do you?’ 

*O papa, I don’t want indeed to be inquisitive 
or trouble you, but I should like to know !’ 

‘What?’ he said with the same composure. 
‘If I think that a lady, whether she has any 
musical taste or not, ought to play? Well, that 
is a very simple question. I don’t, whatever Miss 
Tasie may say.’ 

*It is not that,’ Frances said, regaining a little 
control of herself. ‘I said I did not know of 
any relations we had. But Tasie said there must 
be cousins ; we must have cousins, everybody has 
cousins. That is true, is it not?’ 

‘In most cases, certainly,’ Mr Waring said ; 
‘and a great nuisance too.’ 

‘I don’t think it would be a nuisance to have 
people about one’s own age, belonging to one— 
not strangers—people who were interested in you, 
to whom you could say anything. Brothers and 
sisters, that would be the best; but cousins—I 
think, papa, cousins would be very nice.’ 

‘I will tell you, if you like, of one cousin you 
have,’ her father said. 

The heart of Frances swelled as if it would 
leap out of her breast. She put her hands 
together, turning full round upon him in an 
attitude of supplication and delight. ‘O papa!’ 
she a with enthusiasm, breathless for his next 
word. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it, Frances. He is in 
reality your first-cousin. He is fifty. He is a 

t sufferer from gout. He has lived so well 
in the early part of his life, that he is condemned 
to slops now, and spends most of his time in an 
easy-chair. He has the temper of a demon, and 
swears at everybody that comes near him. He 
is very red in the face, very bleared about the 
eyes, very’—— 

*O papa!’ she cried in a very different tone. 
She was so much disappointed, that the sudden 
downfall had almost a physical effect upon her, 
as if she had fallen from a height. Her father 


pa,’ said Frances with a 
e means the piano, which 


laughed softly while she gathered all her strength 
together to regain command of herself, and the 
laugh had a jarring effect upon her nerves, of 
which she had never been conscious till now. 

‘I don’t suppose that he would care much 
whether you played the piano or not; or that 
you would care much, my dear, what he 
thought.’ 

‘For all that, papa,’ said Frances, recovering 
herself, ‘it is a little interesting to know there 
is somebody, even if he is not at all what one 
thought. Where does he live, and what is his 
name? That will give me one little landmark 
in Englantl, where there is none now.’ 

‘Not a very reasonable satisfaction,’ said her 
father lazily, but without any other reply. ‘In 
my life, I have always found relations a nuisance. 
Happy are they who have none; and next best 
is to cast them off and do without them. As 
a matter of fact, it is every one for himself in 
this world.’ 

Frances was silenced, though not convinced. 
She looked with some anxiety at the outline of 
her father’s spare and lengthy figure laid out in 
the basket-chair, one foot moving slightly, which 
was a habit he had, the whole extended in 
perfect rest and calm. He was not angry; he 
was not disturbed. The questions which she had 
put with so much mental perturbation had not 
affected him at all. She felt that she might 
dare further without fear. 

‘When I was out to-day,’ she said, faltering 
a little, ‘I met—that gentleman again.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Waring—no more; but he 
ceased to shake his foot, and turned towards her 
the merest hair’s-breadth, so litile, that it was 
impossible to say he had moved, and yet there 
was a change. 

‘And the lady,’ said Frances, breathless. ‘I 
am sure they wanted to be kind. They asked 
me a great many questions.’ 

He gave a faint laugh, but it was not without 
a little quiver in it. ‘What a good thing that 
you could not answer them,’ he said. 

‘Do you think so, papa? I was rather unhappy. 
It looked as if you could not trust me. I man 
have been ashamed to say I did not know ; which 
is the truth—for I know nothing, not so much as 
where I was born!’ cried the girl. ‘It is very 
humiliating, when you are asked about your own 
father, to say you don’t know. So I said it was 
time for breakfast, and you would be waiting ; 
and ran away.’ 

‘The best thing you could have done, my 
dear. Discretion in a woman, or a girl, is always 
the better part of valour. I think you got out 
of that very cleverly,’ Mr Waring said. 

And that was all. He did not seem to think 
another word was needed. He did not even rise 
and go away, as Frances had known him to do 
when the conversation was not to his mind. 
She could not see his face, but his attitude was 
unchanged. He had recovered his calm, if there 
had ever been any disturbance of it. But as 
for Frances, her heart was thumping against her 
breast, her pulses beating in her ears, her lips 
parched and dry. ‘I wish,’ she cried, ‘oh, I 
wish you would tell me something, papa! Do 
you think I would talk of things you don’t want 
talked about? I am not a child any longer ; 
and I am not silly, as perhaps you think.’ 
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‘On the contrary, my dear, said Mr Waring, 
‘T think you are often very sensible.’ 

‘Papa! oh, how can you say that, how can 
you say such things—and then leave me as if I 
were a baby, knowing nothing !’ 

‘My dear, he said (with the sound of a smile 
in his voice, she thought to herself), ‘you are 
very hard to please. Must not I say that you 
are sensible? I think it is the highest compli- 
ment I can pay you.’ 

‘O papa!’ Disappointment and mortification, 
and the keen sense of being fooled, which is so 
miserable to the young, took her very breath 
away. The exasperation with which we discover 
that not only is no explanation, no confidence to 
be given us, but the very occasion for it ignored, 
and our anxiety baflled by a smile—a morti- 
fication to which women are so often subject— 
flooded her being. She had hard ado not to 
burst into angry tears, not to betray the sense 
of cruelty and injustice which overwhelmed her ; 
but who could have seen any injustice or cruelty 
in the gentleness of his tone, his soft reply? 
Frances subdued herself as best she could in her 
dark corner of the loggia, glad at least that he 
could not see the spasm that passed over her, 
the acute misery and irritation of her spirit. 
It would be strange if he did not divine some- 
thing of what was going on within her, but he 
took no notice. He began in the same tone, as 
if one theme was quite as important as the 
other, to remark upon the unusual heaviness of 
the clouds which hid the moon. ‘If we were 
in England, I should say there was a storm 
brewing,’ he said. ‘Even here, I think we shall 
have some rain. Don’t you feel that little creep 
in the air, something sinister, as if there was a 
bad angel about? And Domenico, I see, has 
brought the lamp. I vote we go in.’ 

‘Are there any bad angels?’ she cried, to give 
her impatience vent. 

He had risen up, and stood swaying indolently 
from one foot to the other. ‘Bad angels? O 
yes,’ he said; ‘abundance; very different from 
devils, who are honest—like the fiends in the 
sey unmistakable. The others, you know, 

eceive. Don’t yon remember? 


How there looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 

And how he knew it was a fiend, 
That miserable knight.’ 


He turned and went into the salone, repeating 
these words in an undertone to himself. But 
there was in his face none of the bitterness or 
horror with which they must have been said by 
one who had ever in his own person made 
that discovery. He was quite calm, meditative, 
marking with a slight intonation and movement 
of his head the cadence of the poetry. 

Frances stayed behind in the darkness. She had 
not the practice which we acquire in later life ; 
she pot not hide the excitement which was 
still coursing through her veins. She went to the 
corner of the loggia which was nearest the sea, 
and caught in her face the rush of the rising 
breeze, which flung at her the first drops of the 


in, that the windows must be shut; and she 
hurried in, brushing by Domenico, who had 
come to close everything up, and who looked 
at her reproachfully as she rushed past him. 
She came behind her father’s chair and leaned 
over to kiss him. ‘I have got a little wet, and 
I think I had better go to bed,’ she said. 

‘Yes, surely, if you wish it, my dear,’ said 
Mr Waring. Something moist had touched his 
forehead, which was too warm to be rain. He 
waited politely till she had gone before he wi 
it off. It was the edge of a tear, hot, miserable, 
full of anger as well as pain, which had made that 
mark upon his high white forehead. It made 
him pause for a minute or two in his reading. 
‘Poor little girl!’ he said with a sigh. Perhaps 
he was not so insensible as he seemed. 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE IN LANCASHIRE. 
_ IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Amonest the women-patients, again, one meets 
with frightful injuries, which, upon inquiry, are 
found to have been caused by him who should 
have been the protector of her whom he has sworn 
to love and cherish. ‘He punced me,’ was the 
very usual answer, when asked how these hurts 
were caused. ‘He’ invariably meant the husband, 
and ‘punced’ appears to be a Lancashire equiva- 
lent for various forms of kicking and bruising. 

Amidst much that is pathetic and infinitely 
saddening, ludicrous touches now and then crop 
up. Seeing a great crowd round the hospital 
doors, when returning from a walk one day, while 
pushing a way into the Accident Room, I asked 
what was the matter. ‘Och, thin, if ye plase, a 
lady has split open his head wid a bason!’ This 
came, of course, from a native of the Emerald 
Isle; but it was very amusing to find that the 
Lancashire folk themselves spoke of each other 
as that gentleman or the lady in the opposite 
bed, while they used the plain words man and 
woman when meaning doctors, lady superinten- 
dents, or others in a higher social position than 
themselves. 

‘Eh, mon, said a rough but very genuine 
diamond once to the writer, ‘yon woman’— 

inting to the head-nurse of his ward—‘ has 
se more than a mother to me. The tears were 
in the r fellow’s eyes, and there was no idea 
of anything but the utmost respect and courtesy. 
‘I say, Stephens, come here and look at me— 
it’s my turn first” some new-comer, who had 
not quite slipped into hospital ways, would yell 
at the top of his voice to one of the visiting 
surgeons, ‘Doctor Stephens, you should say,’ 
remonstrated the horrified nurse. ‘Eh, what 
dun yo mean?’ would be the vacant reply. As 
tame elephants are set to decoy wild ones, so will 
patients of some standing help to teach others 
the outward tokens of respect and decorum. 
When brought under such entirely new conditions 
as the routine of hospital life, many of these men 
are very like children, and it is astonishing what 


along way a little consideration for their comfort 
| goes, and with how much gratitude even a very 


coming rain. A storm on that soft coast is aj slight act of kindness is received. Outspoken, 


welcome break in the monotony of the clear 
skies and unchanging colour, Atter a while her 
father called to her that the rain was coming 


these people most certainly are, and very touchy 
when they think their independence menaced ; 
and on this ground young doctors who come 
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fresh from the amenities of what they would 
consider more civilised—and which certainly is 
a more polished—life, not unfrequently make 
grievous mistakes when judging of or dealing 
with such very rough diamonds. This friction 
is of course chiefly noticeable in intercourse with 
the out-patients ; and most assuredly to listen to 
a long string of marvellous symptoms, recounted 
in a jargon many words of wuich are absolutely 
unintelligible to the hearer, would try the patience 
of a Job. 

Then, too, it is strange to find how long it 
is before an hospital is looked upon with any 
feeling save a vague sense of distrust by those 
whom it is primarily intended to benefit. This 
is in great measure due to the marvellous— 
and equally, though not of necessity intention- 
ally, false—tales spread about by those who are 
admitted to see their friends amongst the patients 
on visiting days. A woman will go, say, to sce 
her husband, who is, as she finds, kindly treated 
and in every respect well cared for ; much better, 
as she is bound to admit, than could possibly be 
the case in his own home. When asked by 
sympathising friends and neighbours how she has 
found him, she will tell them that ‘who’s gettin’ 
along reet weel; th’ nurse says he’ll happen be 
out soon; but’—this in a fearsome whisper—‘I 
seed a chap in th’ verra next bed, and th’ doctors 
had done summat to him, gied him some stuff as 
sent him out o’ hissel, asleep-like, and when th’ 
nurses browt him back, he ‘d swelled this high! 
Yo never seed sich a sight in yore life—I were 
fair skeert.’ This ‘swelling,’ as the poor woman 
termed it, being neither more nor less than the 
‘cradle’ which is put over a broken or amputated 
limb, to preserve it from all risk of accidental 
ost does it serve 

e of a ‘bogey, inspiring terror 

In one town, where there existed what might 
be termed almost a model hospital, so far as its 
sanitary and other arrangements were concerned, 
a very effectual plan was hit upon for securing 
public confidence, and a consequent influx of 
subscriptions. Every Saturday parties 
of- workmen who bore a note of authorisation 
from the honorary secretary of the hospital, the 
medical officer of Health for the borough, their 
employer, or some other responsible person, were 
admitted and shown over every part of the insti- 
tution. They were encouraged to talk freely 
to the patients; and for that purpose, the lady 
superintendent who usually showed them round 
took care to go right away quite beyond all 
possibility of hearing. One of these visits had 
rather an amusing result. A lady who was 
temporarily in charge, being informed that a 
deputation from one of the large workshops 
wished to see through the hospital, took them 
over every , 2 two-hours’ task, so minute was 
the inspection made. Even into the kitchens 
and wash-houses these men solemnly followed ; 
not the smallest detail escaped their notice. The 


exquisite cleanliness and perfection of all the 


kitchen arrangements, presided over by a par- 
ticularly good-looking and in every way attrac- 
tive cook, who was herself a model of neatness, 
impelled one elderly man to whisper in an aside 
to the lad 
‘This would be a good place for a man to choose 


a wife from.’ ‘Yes,’ she laughingly replied; ‘I 
think any man who did so would show his 
good sense.’ ‘Many a true word is spoken in 
jest,’ says the proverb; and so it proved this 
time ; for when next a deputation from the same 
workshop visited the hospital, this man got his 
son put on it, who, to make a long story short, 
in a very brief period caused the hospital to 
lament over the Noss of an exceptionally good 
—_ while he himself gained an equally good 
wife ! 

From some of the workshops, as they are called 
—machine-works these, mostly—really large sums 
were contributed to the hospital, fifty pounds 
annually being no unusual amount to receive 
from the men employed by only one firm. But 
the good done by letting those who were really 
most interested in the matter see for themselves 
how things were managed, was incalculable, and 
not to be measured by a pecuniary standard 
aes. Frequently, the men in a deputation 
have become most enthusiastic after being shown 
round. ‘Why, yon chap tells me he gets as 
many as five meals a day,’ was said once in 
the hearing of the writer, in tones expressive 
of the utmost pleased astonishment, the popular 
notion being that hospital patients were well-nigh 
‘clemmed’ to death. 

In this particular hospital, a wise and liberal 
rule was at that time exercised, so that the five 
meals a day was a literal statement of absolute 
fact, though two out of the said five consisted 
of nothing more substantial than dry bread and 
good new milk. In no provincial hospital have 
we ever seen patients better cared for. Improved 
appliances of every kind were forthcoming when- 
ever needed; and no narrow-minded parsimony 
on the part of governors thwarted the medical 
staff in their endeavours to keep the hospital 
well up to the mark in every respect. The 
management had its reward in the more speed 
and complete recovery of patients; for, thoug 
terrible machinery accidents were brought in, 
and nearly all the wards were devoted to surgical 
cases, it was very seldom indeed that erysipelas 
or any form of pycemia supervened. And this 
we nx to be a matter for triumphant rejoicing, 
especially when it is remembered that by inherited 
constitution and total neglect of sanitary regula- 
tions, these patients were of the very sort most 
likely to do badly. For this, Listerism, carried 
out in all its minutis, had largely to be thanked ; 
and many a workman now rejoices in a leg upon 
which he can walk, or a hand which is of service 
to him, who in the pre-antiseptic days would 
assuredly have lost it entirely. 

Those who have not actually worked amongst 
the poor, either as medical officers in crowded 
towns, or as hospital surgeons or nurses, can have 
no conception of the filthy personal conditions 
under which so many of our fellow-creatures live. 
We remember a story told by a doctor, who, upon 
remonstrating with a patient in comparatively 
easy circumstances for not paying more attention 
to such matters, as certain small living creatures 
were unpleasantly obtrusive, was met by the 
indignant reply that she was ‘as clean as ever 
/a woman in M——, and had never more than 
five or six’ of the said entomological specimens 


tis folly to be wise ;’ so we are told, Certainly 


who was conducting the party: | upon her ‘at once!’ ‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
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this woman appeared perfectly happy to be igno- | 
rant. We retain to the present hour a vivid 
recollection of seeing a probationer-nurse take 
away a heap of clothes with a pair of tongs. 
She was rather new to the work, and the disgust 
depicted on her countenance was something quite 
too intense to be expressed in words. 
After such experiences, we could believe -in 
the truth of the following anecdote, which had 
always before seemed to us a somewhat overdrawn 
and decidedly unkindly satire on the habits and 
ways of certain Lancashire folk. In this county, 
Whitsuntide is the great annual carnival, for with 
nothing else can its utter devotion to holiday- 
making be compared. Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday in this week are given 
up entirely to ‘pleasuring ;’ mills, workshops, 
and warehouses all being closed during that 
period. Sunday-schools organise tea-parties, pro- 
cessions, and excursions for their scholars; and 
cheap trips are the order of the day. It is like 
a London bank holiday quadrupled in duration 
and intensity. Most of the Lancashire towns 
have their ‘going-away clubs, organised and 
managed by the workmen, into which each man | 
puts weekly what he can spare. As this goes | 
on through a great part of the year, a very tidy | 
sum is gathered together. We remember seeing | 
in a local paper the amount drawn out on the 


of filling one or more beds in a seaside children’s 
sanatorium, so that the cure commenced in the 
ward may be perfected by the fresh pure air 
and hygienic surroundings of the seaside Home. 

Little Janie, we remember well—a r, 
stunted child, suffering from apparently incurable 
hip-disease. When first admitted, she could not 
raise herself in bed. After many weary months, 
extending in fact to years, she slowly improved ; 
but it still seemed that she must be discharged 
as incurable, to make way for other and more 
urgent cases. She was a gentle, sweet child, and 
her influence over the others really helpful, for 
she could—being somewhat older—lead them in 
singing, and in many ways, from her bigger bed 
in the corner, be a sort of little mother to them. 
Did a wee bit of a child suddenly begin to cry 
—not from pain, but probably because of some 
dim home recollection—the kindly nurse would 
place him on Janie’s bed, to talk to her for a bit, 
when very speedily the tears would cease, and 
bright sunshine succeed the transient storm. 
Once, a little boy, Charlie by name, was allowed 
to bring a pet kitten into the hospital with him, 
and that tiny animal was the most wonderful 
nurse of all. His irresistibly droll antics amused 
the children mightily ; and Janie’s bed was always 
a place of refuge for him too, when Kit was tired, 
but the children were not. 


eve of one particular Whitsuntide. The sum| During her stay in hospital, Janie made many 
named seemed almost incredibly large, amounting | friends amongst ladies and.others who came to 
to several thousand pounds. Looked at from look through the wards; and it was their kind- 
one point of view, it seems a matter for regret ness in subscribing and obtaining ‘recommends’ 
that so much should be spent on a few days’ that enabled the authorities to keep her for so 
leasure-taking, when it might go to make the! longa time. At last she seemed well enough to 
1ouse bright or be stored up for old age. On be removed, and was sent to the seaside sana- 
the other hand, none but those who have actually torium, where, by means of the same kindness, 
lived amidst the continuous din of machinery, | she remained for some months. On her return 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, the dismal ugliness, home, there was no longer any question of 
of a town given up wholly to the cotton manu-| re-admission to the hospital ; in the tall, healthy- 
facture, can understand the intensity of longing | looking girl, almost young woman, few co 
to get away from it all, and, if only for a day, | have recognised the pale, sickly cripple. Only 
to breathe the purer air of some country place, | an occasional and very slight limp remained to 
or inhale the salt spray as it dashes on the | indicate how great a sufferer she had been. 
strand charged with life-giving freshness. And| Then there was little Michael, a most lovable 
if these benefits might be obtained at a cheaper | child. His father was a widower, and while at 
rate, were thrift brought into play, we at least work had to leave the boy to hired care or—as 
would not too harshly judge those who can only | it —_— to be—neglect. Hip-disease again ; 
on these rare occasions spend freely without a| and what that small mite suffered is almost 
conscience-sting, reminding them that Johnnie unrealisable. In his case, too, nourishing food 
must go unshod, or Janie lack a frock, perchance | and good nursing resulted in very real, though 
the whole family suffer, because of the father’s | slow improvement. When fit, he also went to 
self-indulgence. In judging, the force of the | the sanatorium, with equally happy results as 
temptation must be taken into account, for, as regarded his physical well-being. Alack, that 
Burns puts it— we should have to record the change from angelic 
sweetness to fractious ill-temper ! \ 
But perhaps the most touching case of all was 
poor little Frankie. The greater part of his 
short life was spent in hospital. On him, too, 
the fell scourge, Sipsdtinese, had laid its scathing 
hand. Having even greater hereditary ills to 
contend against than the others, his case seemed 
hopeless from the very first ; yet every expedient 
srapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ | was tried. At one time it seemed as if amputa- 
sright, from the sweet patience of the little tion might save his life ; a doubtful boon to one 
sufferers, and the many cases in which some | in his position, for what could a poor ‘lameter’ 
alleviation is possible, and the poor, helpless do? And yet it seemed only right to let him 
child restored to comparative—occasionally per- | have the chance. On recovering somewhat from 
manent—health and strength. This happy result | the shock consequent on this operation, he really 
is of special frequency when—as with so many did seem better, and after a time rallied  sutli- 
in the cotton districts—the hospital has the right | ciently to be sent to the sanatorium; and it is 


Perhaps the children’s ward is at once the 
brightest and the most sad part of hospital life. 
Sad, because so much of the suffering and disease | 
is preventable, and results purely from the sins 
of the parents. ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
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pleasant to reflect that this change was the means 
of infusing much brightness into his sombre- 
tinted life. The drives by the seashore in the 
little donkey-drawn wagonette were an endless 
source of delight to him. He liked to see the 
waves rolling up, and to watch other more 
favoured children digging in the sands and 
erecting all sorts of sand-castles and wondrous 
fortifications, meant to repel the advances of the 
tide ; and :when the water did at last surround 
them, he would clap his tiny hands with glee, 
and laugh to see how pleased the little builders 
were, even though their work had all been 
destroyed. Not one envious thought seemed to 
have place in his mind. 

The apparent improvement wrought by change 
of air and scene turned out to be only temporary, 
and the inherited corruption ran its full course, 
so that the poor little chap literally rotted away 
when not quite eight years of age. His unfailing 
patience and sweetness were something to be 
wondered at. A little brother, still younger, had 
died in the same hospital shortly before, and 
Frankie always looked forward to joining him. 
For this dear boy, death had no terrors, and the 
tiny crucifix—brought to him by the Romanist 
Sisters, and which always hung round his neck— 
seemed as a veritable anchor of hope, and he 
would clasp it between his hands‘when in the 
worst paroxysms of agony. 

During little Frankie's illness, a grand event 
took place in the children’s ward, being neither 
more nor less than a tea-party of their very own, 
over which the presiding genius was a flaxen- 
haired damsel of some seven summers. A lady 
had given her a complete children’s tea-service ; 
and the lady superintendent not only arranged 
for her to lave real tea and sugar and milk, 
but also provided a mild kind of feast in the 
shape of cakes and jam. Some of the cakes 
were made in the form of animals, plants, and 
buildings. Fanny was still confined to bed; but 
this was no hindrance, as she was able to sit up 
and pour out the tea, all the paraphernalia being 
placed on the sliding-board which goes across the 
children’s cribs and serves the purpose of a table 
to hold toys or food. And very important Miss 
Fanny looked when she was thus installed in 
office. Just then, a happy thought struck the 
lady superintendent. Little Frankie must have 
some tea sent to him. He was at that time in 
one of the men’s wards, having been placed there 
for the sake of greater quietness, as his leg had 
been amputated, and he was too weak to bear 
the noise of his child companions. He had at 
first appeared to get well over the shock, and 
to a certain extent make some progress ; but there 
he stopped, and his condition was such as to 
cause great anxiety, for there seemed no possi- 
bility of rousing him out of the semi-lethargic 
state in which he had for days been lying. The 
men were all very kind, and made him quite into 
a pet, those who were up devoting themselves 
to his amusement, but all to no purpose; it 
seemed as if the springs of life were loosened, 
and that he must die from sheer want of motive- 
power to keep the vital machinery at work. This 
tea-party, happily, had the effect of rousing him. 
The novelty of the performance was amusing ; 
and doubtless he felt himself to be very important 
when cup after cup of tea was brought, in such 


wee cups that even his poor wasted hands could 
hold them. What mattered it that the tea was 
nearly all milk, with the faintest suspicion of 
the cheering herb! To him it was as real as 
the little Marchioness’s ‘make-believe’ lemonade ! 
Then, too, those wonderful cakes, in all sorts of 
curious shapes—they were surely quite different 
from anything he had seen before. The kindly 
men around took care to keep up his newly 
aroused interest by little jokes as to his eating 
a whole church or a big lion; while as for tea, 
they could only drink one cup apiece, and 
Frankie had taken eleven ! 

Yes; tlfat tea-party was a great success, and 
radiant with many-tinted hues reflected from the 
magic kaleidoscope of youth. 

But it is time to end these reminiscences. In 
the bracing moral atmosphere of working-class 
Lancashire life, there are many lessons well worth 
the learning ; much, too, serving to explain what 
is, after all, not quite an idle boast: ‘What Lan- 
cashire thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow.’ 
These hard-headed north-country people have 
somehow a knack of getting at the very heart 
of things; and with this is conjoined a habit of 
dogged perseverance, which helps to consolidate 
their theories into firmly established facts. 


THE QUANDONG’S SECRET. 


‘Srewarp,’ exclaimed the chief-oflicer of the 
American barque Decatur, lying just then in 
Table Bay, into which she had put on her long 
voyage to Australia, for the purpose of obtaining 
water and fresh provisions—‘the skipper’s sent 
word off that there’s two passengers coming 
on board for Melbourne ; so look spry and get 
those after-berths ready, or I guess the “old 
man” ’ll straighten you up when he does come 
along.’ 

Soon afterwards, the ‘old man’ and his passen- 
gers put in an appearance in the barque’s cutter ; 
the anchor, short since sunrise, was hove up to 
the cat-heads, topsails sheeted home, and, dipping 
the ‘stars and bars’ to the surrounding shipping, 
the Decatur again, after her brief rest, set forth on 
her ocean travel. 

John Leslie and Francis Drury had been perfect 
strangers to each other all their lives long till 
within the last few hours; and now, with the 
frank confidence begotten of youth and health, 
each knew more of the other, his failures and 
successes, than perhaps, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would have learned in a twelvemonth. 
Both were comparatively young men; Drury, 
Australian born, a native of Victoria, and one of 
those roving spirits one meets with sometimes, 
who seem to have, and care to have, no permanent 
place on earth’s surface, the wandergeist having 
entered into their very souls, and taken full pos- 
session thereof. The kind of man whom we are 
not surprised at hearing of, to-day, upon the 
banks of the Fly River; in a few months more 
in the interior of Tibet; again on the track of 
Stanley, or with Gordon in Khartoum, 

So it had been with Francis Drury, ever seek- 
ing after fortune in the wild places of the world ; 
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in quest, so often in vain, of a phantasmal El- 
dorado—lured on, ever on, by visions of what the 
unknown contained. Ghauts wild and rocky had 
re-echoed the report of his rifle ; his footsteps had 
fallen lightly on the pavements of the ruined 
cities of Montezuma, sombre and stately as the 
primeval forest which hid them; and his skiff 
had cleft the bright Southern rivers that Waterton 
loved so well to explore, but gone farther than ever 
the naturalist, adventurous and daring as he too 
was, had ever been. At length, as he laughingly 
told his friend, fortune had, on the diamond fields 
of Klipdrift, smiled upon him, with a measured 
smile, ‘twas true, but still a smile ; and now, after 
an absence of some years, he had taken the oppor- 
tune chance of a passage in the Decatur, and was 
off home to see his mother and sister, from whom 
he had not heard for nearly two years. 

Leslie was rather a contrast to the other, being 
as quiet and thoughtful as Drury was full of life 
and spirits, and had been trying his hand at 
sheep-farming in Cape Colony, but with rather 
scanty results ; in fact, having sunk most of his 
original capital, he was now taking with him to 
Australia very little but his African experience. 

A strong friendship between these two was the 
result of but a few days’ intimacy, during which 
time, however, as they were the only passengers, 
they naturally saw a great deal of each other ; so 
it came to pass that Leslie heard all about his 
friend’s sister, golden-haired Margaret Drury; and 
often, as in the middle watches he paced the deck 
alone, he conjured up visions to himself, smiling 
the while, of what this girl, of whom her brother 
spoke so lovingly and proudly, and in whom he 
had such steadfast faith as a woman amongst 
women, could be like. 

The Decatur was now, with a strong westerly 
wind behind her, fast approaching the latitude 
of that miserable mid-oceanic rock known as 
the Island of St Paul, when suddenly a serious 
mishap occurred. The ship was ‘running heavy’ 
under her fore and main topsails and a fore top- 
mast staysail, the breeze having increased to a 
stiff gale, which had brought up a very heavy sea ; 
when somehow—for these things, even at a Board 
of Trade inquiry, seldom do get clearly explained— 
one of the two men at the wheel, or both of them 
perhaps, let the vessel ‘broach-to,’ paying the 

nalty of their carelessness by taking their 

eparture from her for ever, in company with 

binnacle, skylights, hencoops, &., and a huge 
wave which swept the Decatur fore and alt, 
from her taffrail to the heel of her bowsprit, 
washing at the same time poor Francis Drury, 
who happened to be standing under the break 
of the poop, up and down amongst loose spars, 
underneath the iron-bound windlass, dashing 
him pitilessly against wood and iron, here, there, 
and everywhere, like a broken reed; till when 
at last, dragged by Leslie out of the rolling, 
seething water on the maindeck, the roving, eager 
spirit seemed at last to have found rest ; and his 
friend, as he smoothed the long fair hair from off 
the blood-stained forehead, mourned for him as 
for a younger brother. 

The unfortunate man was speedily ascertained 
to be nothing but a mass of fractures and terrible 
bruises, such as no human frame under any cir- 
cumstances could have survived; and well the 


sufferer knew it; for in a brief interval of con- 
sciousness, in a moment’s respite from awful 
agony, he managed to draw something from 
around his neck, which handing to his friend in 
the semi-darkness of the little cabin, whilst above 
them the gale roared and shrieked, officers and 
men shouted and swore, and the timbers of the 
old Decatur groaned and creaked like sentient 
things—he whispered, so low that the other had 
to bend down close to the poor disfigured face 
to hear it, ‘For Mother and Maggie ; I was going 
to tell you about—it, and—Good-bye !’ and then 
with one convulsive shudder, and with the dark- 
blue eyes still gazing imploringly up into those 
of his friend, his spirit took its flight. 


The gale has abated, the courses are clewed 
up, topsails thrown aback, and the starry flag 
flies half-mast high, as they ‘commit his body 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption ; 
looking for the resurrection of the body, when 
the sea shall give up her dead.’ A sudden, 
shooting plunge into the sparkling water, and 
Francis Drury’s place on earth will know him 
no more. Gone is the gallant spirit, stilled 
the eager heart for ever, and Leslie's tears 
fall thick and heavy—no one there deeming 
them shame to his manhood—as the bellying 
canvas urges the ship swiftly onward on her 
course, 


Only a Quandong stone, of rather unusual 
size, covered with little silver knobs or studs, 
and to one end of which was attached a stout 
silver chain. Leslie, as he turned it over and 
over in his hand, thinking sadly enough of its 
late owner, wondered much what he had been 
about to communicate when Death so relentlessly 
stepped in. The value of the thing as an orna- 
ment was but a trifle, and, try as he might, 
Leslie could find no indication that there was 
aught but met the eye: a simple Australian 
wild-peach stone converted into a trifle, rather 
ugly than otherwise, as is the case with so many 
so-called curios. Still, as his friend’s last thought 
and charge, it was sacred in his sight ; and put- 
ting it carefully away, he determined on landing 
at Melbourne, now so near, to make it his 
first care to find out Drury’s mother and _ his 
sister. 


‘Drury, Drury! Let me see! Yes; of course, 
Mother and daughter, brother too sometimes ; 
rather a wild young fellow ; always “on the go” 
somewhere or other, you know. Yes; they used 
to live here; but they’ve been gone this leng 
time; and where to, is more than I can tall 
you ; or I think anybody else about here either.’ 

So spake the present tenant of ‘ Acacia Cottage, 
St Kilda,’ in response to Leslie’s inquiries at 
the address, to obtain which he had overhauled 
the effects of the dead man, finding it at the 
commencement of a two-year-old letter from his 
mother, directed to ‘ Algoa Bay ;’ finding, besides, 
some receipts of diamonds sold at Cape Town, 
and a letter of credit on a Melbourne bank 
for five hundred pounds; probably, so Leslie 
thought to himself, that ‘measured smile’ of 
which the poor fellow had laughingly spoken 
to him in the earlier days of their brief com- 
panionship. 
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The above was the sum-total of the informa- 
tion he could ever—after many persistent efforts, 
including a fruitless trip to Hobart—obtain of 
the family or their whereabouts ; so, depositing 
the five hundred pounds at one of the principal 
banking institutions, and inserting an adver- 
tisement in the Age and .Argus, Leslie having 
but little spare cash, and his own fortune lying 
still in deepest shadow, reluctantly, for a time 
at least, as he promised himself, abandoned the 
quest. 


Kaloola was one of the prettiest pastoral home- 
steads in the north-western district of Victoria ; 
and its owner, as one evening he sat in the 
broad veranda, and saw on every side, far as 
the eye could reach, land and stock all callin 
him master, felt that the years that had passe 
since the old Decatur dropped her anchor in 
Port Phillip had not passed away altogether in 
vain; and although ominous wrinkles began to 
ap about the corners of John Leslie’s eyes, 
and gray hairs about his temples, the man’s 
heart was fresh and unseared as when, on a 
certain day twelve long years ago, he had shed 
bitter tears over the ocean grave of his friend. 
Vainly throughout these latter years had he en- 
deavoured to find some traces of the Drurys. The 
deposit in the Bank of Australasia had remained 
untouched, and had by now swollen to a very 
respectable sum indeed. Advertisements in 
nearly every metropolitan and provincial news- 
paper were equally without result ; even ‘private 
inquiry’ agents, employed at no small cost, 
confessed themselves at fault. Many a hard 
fight with fortune had John Leslie encountered 
before he achieved success; but through it all, 
good times and bad, he had never forgotten the 
dying bequest left to him on that dark and 
stormy morning in the Southern Ocean; and 
now, as rising and going to his desk he took 
out the Quandong stone, and turning it over 
and over, as though trying once again to finish 
those last dying words left unfinished so man 
years ago, his thoughts fled back along memory’s 
unforgotten vale, and a strong presentiment 
seemed to impel him not to leave the trinket 
behind, for the successful squatter was on the 
eve of a trip to ‘the Old Country,’ and this 
was his last day at Kaloola; so, detaching the 
stone from its chain, he screwed it securely to 
his watchguard, and in a few hours more had 
bidden adieu to Kaloola for some time to come. 


It was evening on the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, and a crowd of fashionably dressed 
oan were walking up and down, or sitting 
istening to the music of the band. Amongst 
these latter was our old friend John Leslie, 
who had been in England some three or four 
months, and who now seemed absorbed in the 
sweet strains of Urich’s Good-night, my Love, 
with which the musicians were closing their 
evening’s selection; but in reality his thoughts 
were far away across the ocean, in the land of 
his adoption; and few dreamed that the sun- 
browned, long-bearded, middle-aged gentleman, 
clothed more in accordance with ideas of comfort 
than of fashion, and who sat there so quietly 
every evening, could, had it so pleased him, 
have bought up half the gay loungers who passed 


and repassed him with many a quizzical glance 
at the loose attire, in such striking contrast to 
the British fashion of the day. 

Truth to tell, Leslie was beginning to long 
for the far-spreading plains of his Australian 
home once more; his was a quiet thoughtful 
nature, unfitted for the gay scenes in which he 
had lately found himself a passive actor, and he 
was—save for one sister, married years ago, and 
now with her husband in Bermuda—alone in the 
world ; and he thinks rather sadly, perhaps, as he 
walks slowly back through the crowd of fashion- 
ables to the Jmperial, where he is staying: ‘And 
alone most*likely to the end.’ 

He had not been in his room many minutes 
before there came a knock at the door; and, 
scarcely waiting for answer, in darted a very 
red-faced, very stout, and apparently very flur- 
ried old gentleman, who, setting his gold eye- 
glasses firmly on his nose, at once began: ‘Er— 
ah, Mr Leslie, I believe? Got your number 
from the porter, you see—great rascal, by the 
way, that porter; always looks as if he wanted 
something, you know—then the visitors’ book, 
and so. Yes; it’s all right so far. There’s 
the thing now!’—glancing at the old Quandong 
stone which still hung at Leslie’s watch-chain. 
‘I’—he went on—‘that is, my name is Raby, 
Colonel Raby, and—— Dear me, yes; must 
apologise, ought to have done that at first, for 
intrusion, and all that kind of thing ; but really, 
you see’-—— And here the old gentleman 
paused, fairly for want of breath, his purple 
cheeks expanding and contracting, whilst, in- 
stead of words, he emitted a series of little 
puffs; and John, whilst asking him to take a 
seat, entertained rather strong doubts of his 
visitor’s sanity. 

‘Now, said he at length, when he perceived 
signs that the colonel was about to recommence, 
‘kindly let me know in what way I can be of 
use to you.’ 

‘Bother take the women!’ ejaculated the visitor, 
as he recovered his breath again. ‘But you see, 
Mr Leslie, it was all through my niece. She 
caught sight of that thing—funny-looking thing, 
too—on your chain whilst we were on the Parade 
this evening, and nearly fainted away—she did, 
sir, I do assure you, in Mrs Raby’s ams, too, 
sir; and if I had not got a cup of water from 
the drinking fountain, and poured it over her 
head, there would most likely have been a bit 
of a scene, sir, and then—— We are staying 
in this house, you know. We saw you come in 
just behind us; and so—of course it’s all non- 
sense, but the fact is’-—— 

‘Excuse me,’ interrupted Leslie, who was 
growing impatient ; ‘but may I ask the name of 
the lady—your niece, I mean ?’ 

‘My niece, sir,’ replied the colonel, rather 
ruffled at being cut short, ‘is known as Miss 
Margaret Drury; and if you will only have the 
kindness to convince her as to the utter absurdity 
of an idea which she somehow entertains that 
that affair, charm, trinket, or whatever you ma 
call it, once belonged to a brother of hers, I shall 
be extremely obliged to you, for really ’—relaps- 
ing again—*when the women once get hold of a 
fad of the kind, a man’s peace is clean gone, sir, 
I do assure you.’ 
| ‘I am not quite sure,’ remarked Leslie, smiling, 
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‘that in this case at least it will turn out to be a 
“fad.” How I became possessed of this stone, 
which I have every reason to believe once 
belonged to her brother, and which, through 
long years, I have held in trust for her and her 
mother, is quite capable of explanation, sad 
though the story may be. So, sir, I shall -be 
very pleased to wait on Miss Drury as soon as 
may be convenient to her.’ 


A tall, dark-robed figure, beyond the first 
bloom of maidenhood, but still passing fair to 
look upon, rose on Leslie’s entrance; and he 
recognised at a glance the long golden hair, and 
calm eyes of deepest blue, of poor Drury’s oft- 
— description. 

any a sob escaped his auditor as he feelingly 
related his sad story. 

‘Poor Francie,’ she said at last—‘poor, dear 
Francie! And this is the old Quandong locket 
I gave him as a parting gift, when he left for 
those terrible diamond fields! A lock of my 
hair was in it. But how strange it seems that 
through all these years you have never discovered 
the secret of opening it. See!’ and with a push 
on one of the stud-heads and a twist on another, 
a short, stout silver pin drew out, and one half of 
the nut slipped off, disclosing to the astonished 
gaze of the pair, nestling in a thick lock of golden 
threads finer than the finest silk, a beautiful dia- 
mond, uncut, but still, even to the unpractised 
eyes of Leslie, of great value. 

This, then, was the secret of the Quandong stone, 
kept so faithfully for so long a time. This was 
what that dying friend and brother had tried, but 
tried in vain, with his last breath to disclose. 


It was little wonder that Leslie’s inquiries and 
advertisements had been ineffectual, for about 
the time Drury had received his last letter from 
home, the bank in which was the widow’s modest 
capital failed, and mother and daughter were 
suddenly plunged into poverty dire and complete. 
In this strait they wrote to Colonel Raby, Mrs 
Drury’s brother, who, to do him justice, behaved 
nobly, bringing them from Australia to England, 
and accepting them as part and parcel of his home 
without the slightest delay. Mrs Drury had now 
been dead some years; and though letter after 
letter had been addressed to Francis Drury at 
the Cape, they had invariably returned with the 
discouraging indorsement, ‘Not to be found.’ 
The Rabys, it seemed, save for a brief interval 

early, lived a very retired kind of life on the 
Yorkshire wolds ; still, Margaret Drury had caused 
many and persistent inquiries to be made as to 
the fate of her brother, but, till that eventful 
evening on the Marine Parade, without being able 
to obtain the slightest clue. 

As perhaps the reader has already divined, 
John Leslie was, after all, not fated to go through 
life’s pilgrimage alone. In fair Margaret Drury 
he found a loving companion and devoted wife ; 
and as, through the years of good and evil hap, 


The red light fell about their knees, 
On heads that rose by slow degrees, 
Like buds upon the lily spire, 


so did John Leslie more nearly realise what a rare 
prize he had won, 


At beautiful Kaloola, Mr and Mrs Leslie still 
live happily, and the old Quandong stone, with its 
occupant still undisturbed, is treasured amongst 
their most precious relics. 


KNOWECROFT. 
A CUMBERLAND IDYL. 
IV. 


THE recovery of Miss May from the effects of 
her accident was slow, but satisfactory. For 
some days she lay in a state of semi-stupor ; and 
afterwards, when full consciousness returned, her 
feelings were more like those of one in a dream, 
than in waking life. She was aware of the gentle, 
mother-like assiduity for her comfort of an elderly 
lady, who seemed to be always at hand to attend 
to her wants; and in that visionary stage of 
convalescence in which at times the patient can 
scarcely distinguish between dreams and realities, 
she was fain to believe it but a dream that she 
had been an orphan from infancy, for here was 
her own dear mother tending ie again with 
watchful care. The other figure, that glided 
round her bed with noiseless footsteps, she could 
not make out at all. With dreamy eyes she 
could see it was that of a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
girl, of her own age, or younger. She had an 
intuition, too, that her name was Ruth; and she 
liked to hear her speak, for her voice was low and 
musical, and so full of sympathy for her. But 
further thought cost too much effort, so she was 
fain to lie in a state of dreamy comfort. 

Strength of mind and body came back, how- 
ever, gradually but surely; and at last the 
doctor granted permission, one afternoon, that 
she might leave her room and join the family 
at teain the parlour. By this time Mrs Martin- 
dale, Ruth, and she were great friends ; and she 
had learnt from them the circumstances under 
which she came to be in her present condition. 
Her recollection was a blank from the time 
that she was struck down by the runaway 
horse. She had indeed a dim remembrance of 
seeing some one apparently spring out of the 
ground and seize the horse’s bridle simultane- 
ously with the blow she received ; but further 
than this she could recollect nothing. So it 
was as a perfect stranger that Joe appeared to 
her that afternoon in the cosy parlour, redolent 
of rose-leaves and lavender, and in which the 
first fire of autumn had been lighted for her 
comfort. How grateful she felt for all this 
kindness, bestowed upon her, an utter stranger— 
a playactress too, one of a class whom — 
folks look upon still as a species of soci 
pariah, And how _, and with what 
emotion, she expressed that gratitude, two pre- 
cious little tears gemming her eyes as she 
thanked Joe for the life he had preserved to her. 

Joe would have considered it sacrilege to call 
that afternoon and evening by such a common- 
place term as pleasant. It was heavenly! And 
who but he knew how to place Miss May’s 
easy-chair just at the very angle where she 
could enjoy all the comfort of the fire without 
being inconvenienced by its glare? And who 
but ie could arrange the cushions in the easiest 
position to — her dainty head? Why, 
nobody ; and Ruth made the discovery that 
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Joe had missed his vocation in life, which 
should have been that of a nurse. Then after 

when Joe and his mother had retired for a 
while, Ruth thought that her new friend was 
now sufficiently strong to become the recipient 
of her confidences touching her engagement to 
Dick ; and this seemed to cement their friend- 
ship still more; so that with one thing and 
another, before bedtime they were like a little 
family party, instead of the strangers they had 
been only a few weeks before. 

Days went by, and Phyllis—she was Phyllis 
now—was able to go about the house, and began 
to talk of the time drawing near when she 
must no longer trespass on their kind hospitality. 
But Mrs Martindale would not hear of this, 
and declared she should not leave Knowecroft 
until she was perfectly strong; for where could 
she have such a chance of speedy recovery as 
in the clear bracing air and restful atmosphere 
of Linthwaite? The truth was, the winsome 
ways of the young girl had so twined her round 
the good old lady’s heart, that she was loth to 
think of the time when they must part with 
her. Many a time did she bewail to herself 
that the lot of such a sweet bit lassie should 
be cast among ‘them playactors!’ She had 
gathered from Phyllis that she was an orphan ; 
and had often wished that she had been sent 
to them sooner, to be trained up in good, solid, 
sensible country ways, instead of the nonsense 
of playacting. 

ter a while, Phyllis was sufficiently strong 
to go into the dairy and watch Ruth making 
up the butter, which she always did with her 
own hands; and one day she surprised that 
young person by saying to her: ‘Let me help 
you, Ruthie; I think I can do it your way 
now, after seeing you.’ 

‘Why, Phyllis, replied Ruth, ‘what can you 
know about making butter ? Those little hands 
of yours were never made for such work as this.’ 

‘Oh, weren’t they, though?’ rejoined Phyllis, 
laughing. ‘But they were! Why, you dear 
delicious little Ruthie, they have put up pounds 
and pounds and pounds of butter many a time! 
See !’ she continued, turning up her sleeves, and 
setting to work in orthodox fashion, seizing a 
handful of butter, and rolling it and patting 
it, and moulding it as deftly as the astonished 
Ruth could have done it herself. ‘Does that 
look as if I were doing this work for the first 
time?’ 

‘Where did you learn?’ asked Ruth in 
amazement. ‘Why, Phyllis, you could beat me 
hollow !’ 

‘Have I never told you?’ replied Phyllis. 
‘My dear old uncle and aunt, with whom I have 
lived nearly all my life, had a farm in Shropshire, 
and I always used to help with the dairywork. 
You know my father was an actor; my mother 
died when I was only three years old, and my 
father before I was five; so, as uncle and aunt 
had no children of their own, they adopted me. 
Poor uncle died twelve months ago last Christmas ; 
and when everything was settled, it was found 
that there was little or no money left, so I had 
to set to work to make my own living. Aunt 
did not live long after him; and now I have 
no relations left. Well, I tried a situation as 
governess first; but it was miserable, Ruthie, 


dear! So I was glad when Mr Nelson, who 
was my father’s dearest friend, looked me up, 
and proposed that I should try how I would 
like to . an actress. I made my first appear- 
ance in Carlisle only the week before I came here, 
so you see I am a long way off the top of the 
tree yet.’ 

But Ruth could not wait to hear more. She 
was off like a bird to find her mother and tell 
her the news. She found that good lady pouring 
out Joe’s tea; and rushing in, she broke into a 
merry laugh, and cried: ‘Mother! Phyllis is a 
ready-made farmer’s wife, and not a bit of an 
actress after all !’ 

Whatever other effect this declaration had, it 
quite took away Joe’s appetite ; a state of things 
which under other circumstances would have 
aroused maternal anxiety ; but now his mother 
was too much interested in this wonderful intelli- 
gence to notice it. And before they could ques- 
tion Ruth further, she was off again, and in 
another minute had Phyllis among them, to tell 
her story for herself. 

Candour compels us to admit that this dis- 
covery of their charming guest being a possible 
candidate for matrimony in their domestic circle 
gave the good mother a slight twinge of jealousy 
on Joe’s behalf. For what mother can look in 
the face for the first time the possibility that 
even a part of her only son’s affection towards 
herself may be diverted into another channel? 
But she was too sensible a woman to brood over 
such thoughts ; for after all, if Joe did get such 
an idea into his head, where would he find a 
sweeter and better little wife than Phyllis? Her 
heart melted towards the desolate girl, who had 
never known a mother’s love and care; and 
she kissed the young face, where the roses were 
again blooming, with such tenderness as called up 
the tears once more into the orphan’s eyes. But 
they did not remain there long, for she had to 
satisfy Mrs Martindale’s curiosity concerning the 
art and mystery of butter-making as practised in 
Salop; and Ruth was too full of rejoicing at 
her discovery to leave room for any but merry 
hearts in her company. And here was such a 
glorious chance for doing a bit of that match- 
making which all women, and particularly women 
who are newly matched themselves, so dearly 
love. So Ruth firmly made up her mind that 
she would have Phyllis for her sister; and Joe 
on his part determined that it should not be his 
fault if she had not. 

And Phyllis? Well, Phyllis had not been 
asked for her opinion on that delicate subject as 
yet, and so it would hardly be fair in us to 
divulge her feelings. Mrs Martindale in her 
mind fully resolved that there should be no 
more playacting for Miss Phyllis May. Ruth 
was going to leave her, and she should take 
Ruth’s place in the household. If Joe took it 
into his head to marry her, well and good ; but 
if not, there would soon be plenty of eligible 
suitors for her hand, and anything was better 
He-xg to let her go back among ‘them playactor 
0 


v. 


It must not be supposed that Phyllis had 
been deserted by her actor-friends all this time. 
On the contrary, Mr Nelson had managed to pay 
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one or two hurried visits to Knowecroft during 
the first weeks of her illness, and on one occa- 
sion he brought his wife, to give the latter an 
opportunity of seeing for herself that Phyllis 
was really comfortable and happy. Possibly, 
Mrs Nelson was shrewd enough to surmise what 
was likely to be the outcome of the charming 
stranger’s stay at Knowecroft ; at anyrate, neither 
she nor her husband showed any signs of any 
wish to shorten her stay there, although Phyllis 
was not left without every assurance that the 
worthy couple were looking forward with pleasure 
to her return. 

As day by day went past, ‘each one bringing 
nearer the time when she must leave Knowecroft 
and all the kind friends there, Phyllis’s heart had 
grown very heavy. It had been such a peaceful, 
happy time—even while she was an invalid, she 
ied felt it so—after buffeting with the world for 
nearly two years alone, meeting with harsh words 
from some, indifference from many, and kindness 
from few ; and as a last resource, having to adopt 
for a livelihood a calling for which she had little 
liking—that Knowecroft had seemed to her a 
perfect haven of rest. It was not as a stranger 
that the little household there seemed to look 
upon her; nay, it was more as a daughter and 
a sister, and her heart yearned so towards all 
this love, which she must leave behind her. It 
appeared so much harder to face the world 
now, than it did before she came; but she 
knew that it must be done, and she felt that 
the sooner her departure was taken now, the 
better it would be, both for herself and her hos- 

itable friends. She could not be blind to the 
act that Joe’s regard for her was of a warmer 
nature than even that of a brother; and without 
daring to analyse her own feelings towards him, 
she dreaded a declaration on his part, as being 
sure to cause unhappiness to his mother, for 
whose goodness she was so deeply grateful that 
she shrank from causing her a moment’s pain. 
And that it must be a matter for pain to her, 
that her son should wish to marry a penniless 
stranger, Phyllis felt sure; all the more so that 
that stranger had been, even for so short a time, 
a ‘playactor.’ So she came to the resolution 
to write to Mr Nelson at once, telling him that 
she was at last well enough to resume her 
histrionic duties, and then to intimate to Mrs 
— that she must now“really leave 
them. 

But when she came to talk to her about it, she 
found that good lady had very different views 
on the subject. ‘Giin to leave us?’ said she. 
‘Nay, Phyllis, my dear lass, thoo mustn’t talk 
that way. Ruth’s giin, an’ I’m to be left by 
mysel’, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ hoo neyce it wad 
be if thoo wad nobbut bide wid us awthegither. 
I ken thoo might mak’ mair money wid them 
a but bless the’, bairn! thoo wad be 
ar better wid us. Thy oan mother wadn’t be 
kinder till the than I[’ll be, if thoo’ll only 


stop.’ 

“Oh ! Mrs Martindale’—— began Phyllis. 

‘Nay ; divvent co’ me Mrs Martindale ; co’ me 
mother, that’s a good bairn,’ interpolated the 
kindly dame. ‘I’s sure I fin’ like a mother to 
the’, an’ I always will, whether thoo giins or 
stops ; but thoo’s giin nin.’ 

Well, mother, dear mother,’ continued Phyllis, 


‘if I stayed, I should only be a trouble to you, 
and that would make me miserable as well as 
you. It is very, very hard to leave you; but as 
I have my livelihood to make, I must; it is best 
that I should.’ 

‘There’s nea “best” aboot it, that I can see,’ 
rejoined Mrs Martindale. ‘Ruth’s giin to leave 
me, an’ I’s gittin’ oald an’ feckless, an’ there’ll 
hev’ to be somebody to tak’ her pleace, an’ thoo 
could mannish ’t famously. Thoo maybe thinks 
that Joe wad object; but here he is comin’, an’ 
we'll see what he says.’ And Joe, whose face 
had been lengthening daily at the prospect of 
Phyllis withdrawing the light of her presence 
from Knowecroft, walked into the room. ‘Joe,’ 
said his mother, ‘here’s Phyllis taikin’ aboot 
leavin’ us ; an’ I want her to bide an’ tak’ Ruth’s 

leace, an’ I believe she’s feeart thoo wad object. 
Wad te, Joe?’ 

Would he object! The idea was ridiculous. 
So he replied: ‘Miss May’ (he had not advanced 
to the ‘Phyllis’ stage yet), ‘if any persuasions of 
mine could prevail upon you to remain with us, 
I would use them Could you not be happy 
with us?’ 

‘Oh, so happy!’ replied Phyllis, half sobbing. 
oe have all been so good and so kind to me; 

ut’—— 

‘We want nea buts, interrupted Mrs Martin- 
dale. ‘If thoo’s gin to be happy, an’ I’s giin 
to be happy, an’ Joe’s giin to be happy, thoo 
stops; an’ we’re aw giin to be miserable if thoo 
gins, thoo’ll stop, an’ that’s aw aboot it. Sea, 
it’s settled !’ 

With the ground cut from beneath her which- 
ever way she turned, what could poor Phyllis 
do? So it was arranged then and there that 
she should resume the réle of Pheebe, but in 
earnest this time; and Ruth undertook, before 
leaving Knowecroft, to make her such an adept 
in poultry-rearing and Cumberland dairywork as 
would leave nothing for her mother to teach her. 


ODDITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


FROM A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue exigencies of climate naturally form the 
habits of animals, birds, and fishes, when in a 
purely wild condition ; but how can one explain 
the curious fact of the gopher or ground-squirrel 
‘holing-up,’ as the miners call it, on or about 
the 20th of August each year? The weather at 
that time is usually warm and pleasant, and gene- 
rally continues so into October, yet Mr Gopher 
about the Ist of August may be seen skipping 
along with a small tuft of grass in his mouth, 
which, as he disappears down his hole with a 
twinkle of his tail, he carries with him for his 
winter's bed. These curious little fellows may 
be seen by hundreds on, say, the 15th of August ; 
on the 2ist, but few can be seen; and by the 
25th, you may ride miles and not see one. Is 
this what some people call ‘inherited instinct ?’ 
The gophers are sharp in their generation, 
easily tamed to come from their holes at a signal ; 
and standing motionless and erect on their hind- 
feet, they await the little delicacy you are expected 
to give them. I know one fat fellow, by the 
men christened ‘Dick, who on being tamed, at 
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once drove all the others to a respectful distance, 
while he remained in the cabin, erect and keen- 
eyed, waiting for his supper. Dick found that 
the men sometimes closed the cabin-door when at 
meals, thus keeping him out. Next day, though 
the door was shut, Dick appeared as usual. Exam- 
ination showed that he fad dug a hole from the 
outside under the floor, coming up exactly where 
two boards had failed to meet in one corner; 
thus finding the only possible opening by which 
he could get through the floor. How was this 
planned? The gopher appears to freeze perfectly 
solid in our severe winters. Miners drifting 
through gravel in winter have several times, to 
my knowledge, dug them out curled like a ball, 
but solid and cold as though dead. It is impos- 
sible to open them out when in this condition ; 
they are like a block of wood. But place one 
near a hot log-fire and soon he will straighten 
himself; and first one hind-leg and then the 
other will kick a little, and Mr G. sits up and 
looks around with a bewildered air. 

Our fish act in a similar manner in winter. In 
fishing through the ice—sometimes the latter four 
feet thick—the temperature is usually low, say 


‘from twenty to forty-five degrees below zero— 


the fish, whether trout, grayling, or whitefish, 
when released from the hook and thrown on the 
ice, almost immediately stiffen and cease jumping 
about. Many of them stiffen or freeze in a curve 
form, as though stricken with the intense cold as 
they struggled on the ice. Take these same fish 
home to a warm kitchen, and they will, when 
thawed, kick and flop about as though newly 
caught. I have seen this occur five hours after 
being out of water, and have been told they will 
live for twenty-four hours, if kept frozen for that 
time. 

Our bears—the grizzly, cinnamon, and black— 

0 into winter-quarters when it suits them. 

hey are influenced wholly by season, it would 
seem. Sometimes, if one or two bright warm 
days follow each other in winter, Bruin will come 
out for a short promenade; but he quickly 
returns homeward on the least change of tem- 

rature. The she-bear is supposed here to bring 
orth her cubs when in winter-quarters. No 
matter how early you may see the female bear 
in spring, she always has her cubs with her. 

I will mention a fact, that has, I understand, 
been disputed by some professors in the East, 
and that is the presence of wood-ticks in the 
swallows’ nests here. I refer to the eave-building 
swallow. I have seen nests which fairly swarmed 
inside with these abominable crawlers. This 
fact is so well known here, that miners, cowboys, 
&e. will knock down the partly built nests, and 
thus discourage the birds from building at that 
particular spot, because a the nests remain 
means having your cabin infested after a time 
with these very efficient substitutes for bed-bugs. 
Whether these ticks are parasites brought from 
the South or not, I do not know, but I do know 
that the nests here have them. 

The snow-shoe rabbit is a curious little fellow ; 
the loose skin of the feet is enlarged so as to 
expand on pressure, and Bunny can skim along 
deep soft snow where no living animal can follow 
him. The mountain goat has a similar protec- 
tion given it by nature; the thick wiry hair on 


its legs above the hoofs spreads outwards when 


walking over snow, and enables this unsocial 
party to wander at sweet will over deep and deadly 
drifts unmolested by his enemies. The spread- 
ing wiry hair prevents him from sinking over 
a few inches in the snow. He never descends 
to the low country, unless in unusually severe 
weather. In summer, he ranges on the summits 
almost of the highest hills, close up to the per- 
petual snow-line, feeding on the lichens, mosses, 
and stunted grasses he finds there. In winter, 
reluctantly descending part way down the hill- 
sides, only so far as he is compelled, he wanders 
over the storm-cleared rocks, nibbling here and 
there, atid picking up his living in a way 
marvellous to behold. Silent, wary, keen eyed 
and eared, with a wonderful scent for danger, he 
views with supreme contempt the lower world 
beneath him. One forgets almost to breathe, 
watching a herd of these fellows when alarmed. 
Rocks, boulders, chasms, cliffs, are as level ground 
to them; madly hopping, skipping, and jumping, 
sideway, frontway, any way, on they go like a 
drifting cloud, and in a moment almost, have 
vanished. 


‘SHALL I?’ 


Sutt I do this, sir, and shall I do that, sir? 
Shall I go in, sir, or shall I go out ? 

Shall it be bonnet, or shall it be hat, sir ? 
State your opinion ; I’m sadly in doubt. 

Shall I go riding, or shall I go walking ? 
Shall I accept it, or shall I refuse ? 

Shall I be silent, or shall I keep talking ? 
Give your advice, pray ; I cannot well choose. 

Thus do we pander to others’ opinions, 
Wearing the garb of Society’s slaves ; 

Fashion’s a tyrant, and we are her minions, 
Robbing our life of the freedom it craves. 


Ought I to visit her, ought I to cut her? 
Shall I be friendly, or shall I be cold ? 

Shall I look boldly, or peep through the shutter ? 
Shall I give silver, or shall I give gold ? 

What will be said if I stay from the dinner ? 
What will be said if I’m seen at the ball ? 

Will they proclaim me a saint, or a sinner ? 
If not the former, I go not at all. 

Thus do we pander to others’ opinions, 
Wearing the garb of Society's slaves ; 

Fashion’s a tyrant, and we are her minions, 
Robbing our life of the freedom it craves. 


Why not go forward, undaunted, unfearing, 
Doing the thing that is lawful and right ? 
Caring not who may be seeing or hearing, ~ 
Shunning the darkness, and courting the light. 
Surely, if conscience forbear to upbraid us, 
Well may we laugh at the verdict of fools ; 
God is our guide—for His service He made us— 
Not to be ruled by the makers of rules, 
Pander no longer to others’ opinions ; 
Wear not the garb of Society’s slaves ; 
Be not of Fashion the pitiful minions ; 
Rob not your life of the freedom it craves, 
Nanniz Power 
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